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Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their body's force; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 

horse; 

And every humor hath its adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. 
—SHAKESPEARE, ‘Sonnet XCI’’ 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 
MarsHa.t Bipwe tt, Organist 
Dd 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be vhe final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ne women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carngcig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, ROSEMARY CASEY! 


When a girl begins her life next door to you, 
spends many hours of her growing childhood play- 
ing on your porch and romping through your 
house, goes away to prep school and finishes at 
college, and then takes her place in society, one is 
apt to think that here is just another case of 
routine living in a pretty well-regimented scheme 
of things. But when she brings you a play to 
read, and you observe that it is from her own pen, 
you say—well, this is different! Rosemary Casey 
did all of these things, but her play was the 
thing. “‘Love Is Not Important’’ is the title, 
and it was produced at Pittsburgh's leading 
theater, the Nixon, last week. It has a good story, 
a fine set of characters, a perfect technique, a 
sparkling dialogue, and a plot development 
which holds the attention until the last moment 
of the last act. The play was performed by ‘The 
Bacchanalians’’ of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and was splendidly produced by Chester 
Wallace, professor of Drama there. The night 
we saw it every seat in that large theater was 
occupied, and almost constant laughter—from 
gentle ripples to happy shoutings—marked the 
progress of the story. It was a fine beginning, 
revealing a young author of such notable talent 
that Broadway must soon be her ultimate goal. 





CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 
You have a charm and character that no other 
magazine that I know of has. 
—Soutuarp Hay 


EXQUISITE LANGUAGE 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

The Magazine contains profitable reading, 
clothed in exquisite language, and when it appears 
it is a joy to receive it. I would not be without it. 

—G. GoLpER 


MY BROTHER 


I am a man, and nothing that relates to the in- 
terests of man can I think to be alien to me. 
—TERENCE 


THAT MOUSETRAP QUOTATION 


In ‘Emerson's Journals’’ edited by Bliss Perry 
under the head of *‘Common Fame’’ and the date, 
February 1855, we find these words: 

‘I trust a good deal to common fame as we all 
must. If a man has good corn or wheat or doors 
or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs or knives, 
crucibles or church organs than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard-beaten road to his house, 
though it be in the woods.” 

In Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book the same idea 
is more quotably ound “If a man build a 
better book, preach a better sermon, or make a 
better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.’ 
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THE THEATER ART SHOW 


A Discussion of the International Exhibition of 
Stage Settings Opening on May 24 


Mo people who go to the theater 
seldom give thought to the study 
and labor which have been expended in 
producing the scene designs that give 
verisimilitude to the action of the play. 
It may be that in ancient times dramatic 
works were recited upon bare plat- 
forms, but even then we find a tendency 
developing whereby trees and flowers 
were used to indicate out-of-door places, 
while draperies and furniture were soon 
employed for interior scenes. From 
very crude beginnings the use of stage 
settings grew until we find them in the 
Renaissance period in Italy, and then 
in England, and later throughout 
Europe, exacting the highest talents of 
the best artists. This development of 
the stage scene brought into being a 
noble company of craftsmen who made 
themselves the creators of theatrical 


nature and the designers of theatrical 
art until it was accepted as a rule that 
the audience must have a pictorial 
representation of the environment of 
every episode in the play, enabling them 
to spend the time of the performance in 
an imaginary world embodying the 
physical setting of the story. Shake- 
speare, in one of the most beautiful 
speeches ever written for an actor, de- 
scribes the scenery in which his play 
‘The Tempest’’ was produced: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

If we may dare to descend from ‘“The 
Tempest’ to ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’’ we 






COPYRIGHT THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


DRAWING FOR SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT'’S (?) ‘FESTIVAL OF LIGHT"’ 
By Inco Jones—Renaissance and Baroque Periods, 1638 
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find there one Vincent Crummles, a 
homely itinerant manager, touring the 
small towns of England and boasting 
that his stage is set with real properties, 
including a pump and two washtubs—a 
piece of realism that made his rural 
audiences gape with surprise and ad- 
miration. 

But while a worthy play was pre- 
served as a piece of literature, the pic- 
tured scene in which 
it was performed 
was not at first con- 
sidered to be a piece 
of art, and the 
towers, palaces, and 
temples, the deep 
forests and the roll- 
ing seas were suf- 
fered to decay. Most 
of them, but not all, 
for it entered into 
the storied mind of 
Lee Simonson, a 
man of creative 
genius in every field 
of theatrical energy, 
after a tour in 
which he explored 
the theaters and 
museums of the 
world to assemble 
the whole available 
collection of stage 
scenes for the 
the American people 
in one comprehensive exhibition in- 
cluding more than five hundred items, 
consisting of scene and costume designs 
and lighted stage models assembled 
from thirteen European countries. What 
Mr. Simonson has found gives us a 
conglomeration of examples reaching 
back to Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
some of which were fabricated during 
the lifetime of those authors. The draw- 
ings and models which constitute the 
show were a part of the interpretation 
of the plays; and they added then, as 
kindred designs do now, to the in- 
tensity of each story, giving it a 
brighter gayety, a richer glamour, an 
enhanced terror, or a deeper sublimity, 


COSTUME DESIGN FOR SHYLOCK 
By Mrs. Lestey BLancu—London, 1932 


as the action demanded. By an arrange- 
ment with the Museum of Modern Art, 
in New York, where I saw this collec- 
tion, the Carnegie Institute is enabled 
to show it in its galleries from May 24 
to June 17. 

The interest of the exhibition is not 
confined to the theater-goer, but ex- 
tends itself alike to the student, the 
scholar, and the casual observer, for it 
reveals to us, as does 
the drama which it 
illustrates, the in- 
ventive power of 
the human mind in 
creating the es- 
sential illusions of 
the theater; and it 
symbolizes the 
spectacle of human 
comedy or of tragic 
destiny as the dra- 
matists of every age 
have conceived it. 

Mr. Simonson's 
search for models 
was in many cases 
defeated by the in- 
difference of their 
authors who per- 
mitted them to be 
destroyed when the 
runs of the plays 
were ended. But 
much of it he was 
able to dig out of 
dusty cupboards and old portfolios. He 
found it difficult to get some of the de- 
signers to give up their designs, even 
for his temporary purpose. Picasso told 
him that he couldn't be bothered to 
look for the designs of ‘‘Le Tricorne’’; 
they were somewhere in his studio, but 
he couldn't take the time to find them. 
Derain refused to send any of his stage 
drawings—they were too unimportant! 
Some of Adolphe Appia’s epoch-mak- 
ing scene studies are kept in the museum 
at Geneva, where they can be shown 
only to favored visitors; but others were 
obtained from the artist's executors. 
The Duke of Devonshire freely loaned 
his priceless set of drawings by Inigo 
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ENGRAVING BY HIERONYMUS BOLS FOR SETTING OF ‘‘ORTENSIO”’ 
By Riccrus Sengnsis—Siena, 1589 


DRAWING FOR SETTING OF *““QUEEN CHRISTINE” 
By Louts Jean Despréz (French)—Gripsholm, 1784 
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DRAWING FOR SETTING OF RICHARD STRAUSS’ * 


SALOME” 


By Lupwic Srevert—Frankfort, 1925 


Jones, father of English stagecraft and 


design, who illustrated the plays— 
possibly of Shakespeare—certainly of 
Ben Jonson, Sir William Davenant, and 
John Milton. In the Soviet Union Mr. 
Simonson was delighted to find that 
contemporary stage settings were con- 
sidered worthy material for preserva- 
tion, as almost every theater there 
Maintains its Own museum, where 
models of its most important produc- 
tions are stored in chronological order. 
In some cases he was unable to ar- 
range loans because of the absence of 
the owners; but in spite of some dis- 
appointments in the failure to obtain 
specific objects the exhibition does give 
a complete picture of the development 
of stage design from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. The works are 
divided into three general classifica- 
tions: theater art of the Renaissance and 
baroque period, pioneers of modern 
theater art, and modern stage design. 

In Oriental countries painted scenes 
are shown in flat designs, so that there 


can be no illusion except by an enforced 
act of the imagination. But in Occi- 
dental countries a three-dimensional 
plan is always used; and this is essential, 
for the actor is himself a three-dimen- 
sional object; and the scene and the 
actor combine to give the spectator the 
constant illusion of perspective. Stage 
design was at the time of the Renais- 
sance, as it is now, an offspring of archi- 
tecture; and the first dissertation on the 
subject appears in Serlio’s treatise on 
architecture and the theater, pub- 
lished in 1537. The students of this 
book were able to adopt a combination 
of solid constructions, as columns, 
steps, obelisks, roofs, and overhang- 
ing cornices, grouped on a stage plat- 
form of standard depth, together with 
practical streets, palaces, and other ob- 
jects so perfectly fashioned by skillful 
artists that they lost the appearance of 
things feigned. The first Italian artists 
of the theater, who were the originators 
of scenic design and influenced theater 
art throughout Europe for nearly two 
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centuries, strove to create settings that 
carried the a‘r of substance and reality; 
and their examples were followed by 
Inigo Jones, who gave the English 
stage its first built-in background for 
plays, operas, and court masques. To 
these solid compositions of the Italian 
architectural scenes, Inigo Jones added 
the painted landscape, which is so 
deeply characteristic of English taste; 
so that beautiful fields or a vast sea were 
pictured to the audience as the play un- 
folded its story. 

The romantic drama of the early 
Stuart period—which touched Shake- 
speare’s time—became so varied and so 
active that it required an almost in- 
cessant change of scene; and the quick 
scene shifts prompted the scenic artists 
to abandon solid forms and substitute 
perspective painting in which solid 
forms were indicated by the painter's 
brush. And this substitution of the 
painter for the architect was generally 
followed until the great theatrical 
managers of the nineteenth century 
combined solid construction with 
painted scenes, which give us today the 
perfect illusion of place and distance. 

Somewhere around 1870 the Duke of 


DRAWING FOR SETTING OF ‘‘LAMARA”’ 
By Iraxui GamMrekELI—Tiflis, U.S.S.R., 1929 
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DRAWING FOR ‘‘MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
By A. Herrnum—Prague, 1930 


Saxe-Meiningen, earliest of the pioneers 
of modern theater art, so far devoted 
himself to the production of plays in 
the grand manner that he attracted the 
attention of the theater-going pub- 
lic of Europe, taking his cast for 
“Julius Caesar’’ to many of the 
Old World capitals and evoking 
the admiration of the public where- 
ever tne play was given. The stage 
settings which he directed his 
artists to prepare were architectur- 
ally built about the spaces in which 
the actors moved as units in the 
story; and where painted scenes 
were used they were auxiliary to 
the whole picture. This was a 
radical step in theater art, for the 
Duke's predecessors had merely 
created set pictures into which the 
actor walked to say his lines, and 
these rather standardized settings 
had to serve a great variety of 
plays without regard to the en- 
vironment required by the subject 
of the piece. The exhibition con- 
tains his original sketches and cos- 
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SETTING FOR THE FIRST GHOST SCENE IN ‘“‘HAMLET”’ 
By Lez Simonson—New York, 1933 


tumes for plays 
Schiller. 

Adolphe Appia, the great Swiss 
artist, as early as 1895 was developing 
the effect of light reflected on the colors 
of the painted scenes, and he carried his 
experiments into the emotional power 
of music as affected by changing lights. 
His settings for Wagner's operas are 
worthy of the master’s most sublime 
achievements. Appia’s principles of 
lighting and control were later advanced 
and popularized by Gordon Craig 
abroad and by Robert Edmond Jones in 
the United States. 

The modern stage setting has its 
start with Inigo Jones (1573-1652), and 
its later development came with the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, Adolphe 
Appia, and Max Reinhardt in Europe, 
and a group of brilliant masters in 
America, of whom Lee Simonson and 
Norman Bel Geddes are the able repre- 
sentatives. We see the reflection of 


by Bjérnson and 


Appia’s creations in Reinhardt’s ‘‘Dan- 
ton’s Death’’; Jessner’s “‘Othello’’ and 
‘Richard III’’; in Hofman’s settings for 
the Prague theaters; in the Theater 
Guild’s “‘The Tidings Brought to 
Mary,’’ “‘Man and the Masses,’ and 
‘Faust’; in Robert Edmond Jones’ 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘“The Green Pastures’; 
and in Geddes’ “‘King Lear.”’ 

Against these traditions of a stage 
that must be dressed to present the 
illusion of place and space, there has 
grown a tendency in the present day 
to return to the nearly bare platform 
where a few fabrics hung upon the stage 
are played upon by colored lights, 
leaving to the actors the task of trans- 
forming themselves and their story 
into a reality which is supposed to need 
no accessories of scenery. These ex- 
periments are a legitimate part of the 
business of play production; and a com- 
promise between the elaborate archi- 
tectural designs of the older method and 
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the insufficiency of stage draperies of 
this newer idea seems essential to the 
imaginary world in which the theater 
must have its being. 

In the sketches of Inigo Jones we see 
among other works his plan for 
Oberon’s fairy palace, in part concealed 
in rocks and in part revealed by delicate 
pillars and dainty gateways. Another 
sketch shows us a moonlit landscape; 
and still another gives us a view of 
‘‘a horrid hell.’’ Inigo Jones’ models 
are of particular interest because they 
carry us back to the royal playhouse at 
Whitehall, where for the first time the 
literature of the theater was adequately 
illustrated in its dramatic production. 

The models showing the German art 
of stage settings are very rich in their 
authorship, including the works of 
Saxe-Meiningen, Heinz Daniel, Rochus 
Gliese, Heinz Grete, Heinz Helmdach, 
and Hans Poelzig. The Soviet section, 
with eight models and some forty 
designs ce settings and costumes and 
represented by such men as Nikolai 
Akimoff, Valentin Kodosevitch, and 
Moisei Levine, ranges in date from 
Nivinsky’s decorative cubistic settings 
for ‘Princess Turandot’ at the Vakh- 
tangoff in Moscow in 1921 to the neo- 
realistic designs. Constructivism, that 
most characteristic movement in Rus- 
sian stage design which tries to give the 
maximum of intensity to the stage 
movements by establishing different 
planes for the actors and to simplify the 
backgrounds to the point of abolishing 
them, is illustrated by the Georgian, 
Gamrekeli. It is said that when one 
has seen the Russian group, one has 
seen the most unusual and advanced 
ideas in lighting, construction, and 
color effects in the world’s theater 
today. From France there are André 
Barsacq and André de Segonzac; from 
England, Gordon Craig, Mrs. Lesley 
Blanch, Oliver Messel, Albert Ruther- 
ston, and the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Chatsworth House Collection; and A. 
Heythum from Czechoslovakia. Nearly 
all the other countries—Austria, Den- 
mark, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 


Sweden, and Switzerland—are shown in 
detail in the catalogue. 

It is a joy to find in this exhibition 
that American art expended in stage 
settings keeps pace with the finest 
achievements of the theatrical world. 
Two women and seventeen men set 
forth the native idea, including some 
designs and costumes not yet projected 
on the stage. We cannot name them all 
here, but their high character will be in- 
dicated by reference to a few examples, 
as Joseph Urban’s designs for ‘“The Love 
of Three Kings’; Robert Edmond 
Jones’ ‘*The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,’ ‘‘The Jest,’ ‘Richard III,’” and 
‘‘Hamlet’’; Lee Simonson’s ‘‘Maitre 
Patelin,’’ ‘‘Liliom,’’ and “‘Back to 
Methuselah’’; Jo Mielziner’s ‘‘The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street’’; and some 
fine things by Carnegie Tech's gifted 
graduate, Woodman Thompson. 

This superb collection, for gathering 
which we .applaud and honor Mr. 
Simonson, reveals an inexhaustible 
treasury of talent from which the organ- 
ized theater must draw its sustenance 
with the same respect with which it 
chooses its players. The theater has 
fallen upon evil days; it seems to be in 
a state of decay; its public is indifferent 
and is dallying with the moving pic- 
tures; but moving pictures can never 
permanently usurp the intellectual do- 
minion of the legitimate theater. The 
public must be recalled with its un- 
stinted patronage and its generous 
applause; and the theater managers 
must meet the competition of the pic- 
tures with such concessions as this 
reclamation of its ancient rights re- 
quires. 


S. H. C. 


FREE LECTURE 


May 28—"‘Past Performances—a Pictorial Review 
of Typical Stage Settings from the Seven- 
teenth Century to the Present Day,’ by 
Lee Simonson, one of the founders of the 
Theater Guild and organizer of the cur- 
rent exhibition of International Theater 
Art at the Carnegie Institute. 8:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ELEONORA DUSE 


By Tuomas StockHaM BaKER 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[On Columbus Day following the death of the tragédienne, the Italian people of our city placed 
a bronze tablet to her memory in the College of Fine Arts. Each year on the anniversary of her passing 
that homage is renewed. The recent tenth memorial service had a world hearing by means of an inter- 
national broadcast. In addition to Dr. Baker's beautiful eulogy, which follows, the Italian vice consul, 
Nobile Don Leona Sircana, and the sculptor Frank Vittor took part in the program. | 


Seneees today recalls a sad event 
of ten years ago. On April 21, 1924, 
Eleonora Duse passed away. This city 
provided the last stage upon which she 
was to appear as an artist. Here the 
curtain was rung down upon the life of 
a great woman. The final act of this 
life does not seem to be the fitting end- 
ing of a career that had been filled with 
the highest honors. The necessity of 
earning a livelihood haunted its closing 
days and the American voyage was 
undertaken in order to secure the money 
that was needed to provide a home for 
one of the world’s most illustrious 
figures. The genius is not spared the 
sordid miseries of life nor protected 
against the tragic consequences of these 
miseries! 

The great artist was seriously ill— 
sick in body and in soul. The hard- 
ships of travel across the American 
continent, made more distressing by the 
rigors of an American winter, dispirited 
her. She felt that the tour must be got 
through with speedily and the earnings 
used as quickly as possible to provide a 
home in a sunnier clime under the bene- 
ficent warmth of the Italian skies. 
Such were the lamentable conditions 
of the close of a life full of splendid 
triumphs, full of rich experiences, full of 
beautiful achievements, full of sacrifices 
for the art for which she alone lived. 

But there was heroism too in this 
last act in the drama of the life of 
Eleonora Duse. There was heroic pride 
that made her refuse the subvention of 
the Italian Government and that caused 
her to make her last journey across the 
ocean. There was heroism in her re- 


fusal to yield to her physical disabilities 
as she summoned all the resources of her 
incomparable powers to carry her ach- 
ing body through the plays which she 
gave to her American audiences. For 
her closing days she had deserved peace, 
happiness, rest, as a reward for her 
unstinting gift of all that she pos- 
sessed, that her art might be beautiful 
and true. 

When we think how much of herself 
Duse had put into her plays and how 
much tragic living had preceded and 
had been the preparation for the tragic 
acting upon the stage, we can under- 
stand the unutterable and despairing 
weariness that weighed her down dur- 
ing the last American tour. Up to the 
end she did not spare herself. Her 
strength of spirit, her strength of will 
persisted, but her tired body could do 
no more. We speak of her as one of the 
immortals in the catalogue of the 
world’s greatest artists. We should 
think of her too as a brave and self- 
sacrificing woman—as a heroic spirit. 

The art of Duse was universal, in the 
sense that it moved the hearts of all 
peoples and all classes of peoples. She 
was an Italian, reared in the tradition 
of the Italian theater, her mind and 
spirit cultivated and refined by what- 
ever was best in the art and letters of 
her native land. But her tastes and 
interests were catholic. Her repertoire 
was drawn from the literature of the 
world. England, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, North and South America wel- 
comed her, appreciated her, and even 
understood her, in spite of the barrier 
of a foreign language. But Italy was 
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her spiritual home and the home that 
she passionately longed to see again 
during the last sad days of Pittsburgh. 

If one seeks the explanation of the 
universality of her genius, one must 
reckon as its outstanding quality, 
sincerity. She was not the virtuoso who 
astounded her hearers by amazing 
theatrical skill. One saw nothing or 
realized nothing of her methods as he 
was swept along by the sufferings of the 
character which 
she presented. The 
art was so perfect 
that there was no 
evidence of art. 
The outlines of the 
character were so 
clear, so vivid, that 
the actress was 
completely lost— 
the personage in 
the play became a 
living creature. 

One of her bi- 
ographers has said, 
“She loves art so 
much that she 
hates the mockery 
of her art.’ That 
is to say, the make- 
believe of the thea- 
ter was repugnant 
to her. The stage 
for her was not the 
scene for acting but 
rather for living. 

Duse was the 
incarnation of the tragic as an artist 
and as a woman. Her greatest tri- 
umphs had been in plays where she 
revealed the sorrows of her own soul, 
under the guise of a figure of the drama. 
There were few happy endings to her 
plays and it was foreordained that 
there should be no happy ending to 
her life. 

The exercises held here are, in a sense, 
an expression of condolence with the 
people of Italy in the loss which the 
world sustained in the death of Eleonora 
Duse. Pittsburgh, ten years ago, was 
teady and eager to pay full homage to 


ELEONORA DUSE 


the great Italian artist, but it did’ not 
realize the tragedy behind the tragedy 
that it saw upon the stage. It did not 
realize that the life of the woman whom 
it had acclaimed in the theater was 
menaced, and when the end came it was 
stunned. Pittsburgh, because of the 
unhappy fate which decreed that her 
last days should be passed in this 
city, accepts its opportunity to help 
keep alive the memory of the immor- 
tal Duse. 

As we pay our 
tribute to one of 
the great figures in 
the history of the 
drama, the hope 
comes to us that 
art may gain a 
wider and deeper 
significance in the 
lives of Americans. 
It is proper in this 
connection to use 
the word art,. be- 
cause one finds it 
difficult in speak- 
ing of Duse to use 
the word actress. 
She was an artist, 
and it has been 
said she would 
have attained equal 
distinction in any 
other phase of art 
if the theater had 
not claimed her. 
She was much more 
than an actress. She was an intellectual, 
who scorned the artifices of the theater 
in her struggle to reveal the souls of 
the characters she portrayed. She was 
a great personality. She was willing to 
dedicate all her powers of mind and 
spirit to the attainment of an ideal, 
unsullied by selfishness or vanity. The 
noble conception of art that dominated 
her life has rendered her name undying. 
The sad accident which makes America, 
to an extent, the guardian of the mem- 
ory of Duse, should cause us to cherish 
the spirit which guided her life. 

In commemorating the death of Duse, 
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we revive memories of a time when the 
art of the theater was on a higher plane 
than today. They make us think of the 
spontaneous joy which the visits of 
Duse to the American cities used to 
evoke. America has changed. The 
American theater has changed. But we 
can believe that the American public 
would again pay its tribute to a genius 
such as Duse. America is yearning to be 
stirred by those who understand her 
strivings and are able to give expres- 
sion to her unexpressed ideals. For the 
present, it is well to recall the great 
spirits of other days, as we wait for 
the leaders who will later reveal them- 
selves. 

Duse belongs to the world, and these 
exercises have an interest that is inter- 
national, although the word inter- 
national today may have a sound that 
is almost discordant. Art and science 


know no national boundaries and how- 
ever high the economic barriers may be 
set up between nations, they cannot 
check for long the all-pervasive influence 
that radiates from great minds and 
great characters, wherever their home 
may be. We dare hope that the artist 
and the thinker will in time soften the 
asperities of the political relations 
between nations. As we Americans 
today pay homage to the memory of a 
great Italian artist, we also give our 
thanks to the country of her birth, a 
land which through centuries has been 
the cradle and inspirer of art. As we 
celebrate the glorious accomplishments 
and the noble life of Eleonora Duse, we 
can believe that the spirit that animated 
her life is the spirit that will promote a 
better understanding between people 
and inspire loftier aspirations for all 
humanity. 


FOSTER HALL REPRODUCTIONS 
Josiah Kirby Lilley Gives Pittsburgh the Songs of Stephen Collins Foster 


pos Carneci£ Lisrary of Pittsburgh 
and the Library of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology have lately 
received for reference use a set each of 
the Foster Hall Reproductions, which 
is a collection in facsimile of 226 songs, 
compositions, and arrangements in sheet 
music form by Pittsburgh's beloved 
Stephen Collins Foster. 

This collection includes every known 
musical work in which Foster had any 
authorship, from his first song written 
at the age of thirteen to the sentimental 
ballads of the Civil War days, when 
early death silenced the flageolet, the 
banjo, and the guitar of one of America’s 
most appealing composers. Bur the 
melodies linger on not only in his native 
land but across the Atlantic, where 
they are sung in many tongues. 

The fact that these facsimile collec- 
tions exist is due entirely to the devo- 
tion, research, and financial provision 
of Josiah Kirby Lilley, of Indianapolis, 


whose love of Foster goes back to his 
student days at Asbury College, now De 
Pauw University, when the Foster songs 
were the favorites of the college 
serenades. Mr. Lilley is the creator of 
Foster Hall in his home city, housing the 
most exhaustive collection of Fosteriana 
in existence, and by his recent prepara- 
tion of the present collection, which he 
has had printed and placed in a thou- 
sand libraries throughout the United 
States, he is making the works of the 
Pittsburgh musician available for study 
and comparison to all who share his 
enthusiasm and appreciation. 

The collection was only obtained 
after the most diligent searching and 
authentication, including access to 
copyrighted editions in the Library of 
Congress. According to the W ashing- 
ton authorities it was the first instance 
known wherein anyone has attempted 
to reproduce verified first editions of all 
the works of any author or composer. 
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“THE FARMERS’ DISPUTE” 


An Original Play by the Junior Naturalists of the Carnegie Institute 


By Jane Ava WHITE 
Assistant Curator in the Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


Tue children in 
the Junior Natu- 
ralists Clubs after 
six months’ study 
of the plants, in- 
sects, birds, and 
mammals of the 
Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, recently 
worked the 
knowledge which 
they had acquired 
into an original 
play. Such a play is an excellent medium 
through which to develop a child's 
resourcefulness and dramatic ability. 
He works out his own rdle, strives to 
express his ideas correctly, and then 
plans with the rest of the group the 
best place in the play for the incorpora- 
tion of his particular informa- 
tion. This calls for initiative, 
imagination, cooperation, and 
training in self-expression. 

First organized five years ago 
by the Carnegie Museum and 
increasing in membership and 
popularity each new season, 
these clubs may be joined by any 
boy or girl between the ages of 
six and sixteen who is able to 
come to the Museum for regular 
hours of nature study—weekly 
during the school period and 
daily in vacation time. The 
main purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to impart knowledge, to 
make the child intelligently 
curious about the local flora and 
fauna, and to awaken in him the 
further desire to pass his glean- 
ings of knowledge on to others. 
A play brings about the desired 
result. ‘“The Farmers’ Dispute,” 
the play which was presented in 


April, was not planned primarily to 
entertain the audience, but was pro- 
duced to give the boys and girls of the 
Junior Naturalists Clubs an opportunity 
to express the ideas they had gained 
while attending the classes during the 
winter. It also furnished the teacher 
a means by which to measure the in- 
formation acquired by the children. 
The original plays of the Junior 
Naturalists Clubs are both recreational 
and educational. The boys and girls 
enjoy many short excursions into the 
nearby parks, Schenley and Frick 
Woods, and occasionally to more dis- 
tant points such as Fox Chapel and the 
Allegheny County parks. These trips 
are looked upon by the children as 
picnics. They enjoy being out of doors 
and are taught to observe things in the 


THE TWO FARMERS WITH ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 
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A FLOWER BED OF CHILDREN—COMPOSERS OF THE SONGS 


field. The group stops at a tree. The 
children identify the tree; they notice 
that the leaves are being eaten by some 
insect; they try to discover what insect 
is destroying the food-making part of 
the tree. Then they pass on to some 
other phase of interest. Over there is a 
stagnant pool of water, teeming with 
life, and the boys and girls scan it for 
plants and animals. Jars of this water 
are brought back to the Museum, 
where the class studies the microscopic 
life. The one farmer, John Brown, a 
high-school student of about fourteen, 
grew successfully cultures of amoebae, 
other protozoa, and some one-celled 
plants. Not only did he make these 
cultures, but he succeeded also in isolat- 
ing the different ones and keeping them 
for some length of time. Later, he 
supplied his zoology class at Schenley 
High School with these forms. 

The children learn to develop an 
aptitude for the unusual things in 
nature. They are taught to keep their 
eyes and ears open. One child, with 
keener hearing than the others, notices 
the various bird calls. He is able now 
to distinguish the birds by their calls 
and songs. Thus, from the various 
trips the children gain a fund of valuable 


information. Just 
as they enjoy the 
recreation con- 
nected with the 
activities of the 
Junior Natural- 
ists Clubs, so 
also they take 
pleasure in learn- 
ing for themselves 
and in acquaint- 
ing others with 
the many things 
they have learned 
in the field of 
natural science. 

The groups are 
heterogeneous; 
the boys and girls 
differ from one 
another in nation- 
ality, in home 
training, in mental ability; and their 
ideas about the presentation of a unit 
conception such as ‘‘The Farmers’ Dis- 
pute’ are not at all alike. By such 
groups of diversely interested and 
talented children the theme of the play 
was decided. One farmer was to repre- 
sent a rather primitive man; the other 
as the well-informed, intelligent one. 
In order to present to the first farmer 
sufficient evidence that both plants and 
animals were essential to life on the 
farm, the children decided to have the 
various groups of plants and animals 
appear, and to have them tell in their 
own way just what good they did and 
why they should be allowed to remain 
on the farm. The farmers took the 
leading rdles in the play and the central 
theme was woven around them and their 
conversation; the other characters, those 
representing the plants and animals, 
took secondary parts. 

In discussing life on a farm many 
points were brought forth to emphasize 
the interdependence of plants and 
animals. This subject required much 
thought and concentration. One child 
brought out the facts that owls, while 
they might occasionally carry off a 
small chicken, compensate for these 
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slight thefts by exterminating large 
numbers of rats and mice around a 
barnyard, which are destructive of the 
farmer's stored grains. Birds are very 
beneficial to the farmers. Of course, 
there are some birds which eat a little 
of the farmer’s grain seed and fruit, but 
a majority of the seed-eating birds re- 
pay him many times by devouring weed 
seeds in huge quantities. Birds which 
eat insects are likewise a blessing to the 
farmer. One child took the part of the 
robin in the play and stated the fact 
that robins are helpful to the farmer 
because ‘‘I eat many insects that destroy 
the crops.’” From the subject of birds 
and their indispensable value to man, 
the children were led logically to an 
investigation of insects. The fact was 
brought out that insects play a large 
part in the pollination of flowers and 
were, therefore, essential for the pro- 
duction of the next year’s plants. Wind, 
of course, does help in the pollination 
of flowers, but in some flowers the 
pollen is so well hidden and protected 
that even the wind fails to reach it. An 
example of this is the jewelweed. The 
child who spoke 
about the jewelweed 
said, “The tiny ruby- 
throated humming- 
bird likes my nectar, 
which is down so far 
that no other bird can 
reach it,’ further il- 
lustrating the inter- 
dependence of plants 
and animals. The 
insects are dependent 
upon the plants for 
nectar, as are some 
birds, and in return 
for this sweet- tasting 
liquid, the insects— 
bees, flies, and butter- 
flies—obligingly dis- 
tribute the plant's 
grains of pollen as 
they fly from flower 
to flower. 

In the discussion of 
the interdependence 


of plants and animals, the fact was dis- 
closed that some of our animals are 
carnivorous. Such animals do not eat 
plants. However, if the small animals, 
upon which the larger ones feed, could 
not obtain any plant food they would 
die, and this would mean, too, that the 
carnivorous animals and even men 
would perish. 

After several meetings the boys and 
girls had no trouble at all in developing 
the main ideas of the play. One point 
led to another as each individual of the 
group expressed his ideas, and from 
these ideas a play was started. The 
boys and girls showed so much interest 
in plants and animals that the play was 
worked out with very little direction 
from the teachers. 

In order to give the audience a clear 
picture of the plant or animal, it was 
decided that lantern-slides would lend 
added emphasis. While one junior 
naturalist was discussing the red-tailed 
hawk, an image of the bird was flashed 
upon the screen, above the stage proper. 
This idea is a rather popular one with 


the members of our clubs and they have 


THESE ANIMATED FLOWERS DESCRIBED THEIR STRUCTURES 
AND THEIR LIFE PROCESSES 
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used it advantageously several times. 
It completes the picture and gives the 
audience a visual concept of the subject. 

Costuming juveniles for a play is 
always a rather difficult task. By their 
own decision the cast dressed as simply 
and inexpensively as possible. Some of 
the children made their costumes from 
crépe paper; others, from cloth. By 
referring to pictures, books, and mounted 
specimens in the Museum, they devised 
their costumes, which, as far as possible, 
were accurate. In one case a bird of 
prey had quite a difficult time trying to 
plan his bill. He knew that birds of 
prey have strong, hooked beaks, so he 
ingeniously achieved a curve by com- 
bining pliable wire with stiff cardboard. 

Thirty children of the Industrial 
Home for Crippled Children provided 
the songs, some of which were original. 
They composed and set to music the 
lyrics which applied directly to the 
play and its ideas. When they began 
their compositions they had a rather 
good idea of the play, for all of them 
had attended the Saturday morning 
classes regularly. These boys and girls 
were also costumed as flowers and were 
seated in a group on one side of the 
stage. The lovely bright colors added 
to the scenic effect. 

The musical interludes were furnished 
by twenty-five juvenile violin students 
of Arthur Brideson. These children 
played the following appropriate selec- 
tions: ‘‘Director’s Choice March,’ 

‘Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz,’ 
‘Brahms’ Waltz,’ and “‘The Flower 
Queen Waltz,” which added a new 
touch to our play. 

This is the fifth of the original units 
presented by the members of the Car- 
negie Museum Junior Naturalists Clubs. 
Several of our earlier plays dealt with 
plants, insects, mammals, and birds, 
but each play was handled in a manner 
entirely different from that of the pre- 
ceding one. The children have each time 
developed the ideas in a different way 
and with each play they learn more 
about the local plants and animals. 
Not long ago, the children of the clubs 


presented a play about birds and mam- 
mals, but in that one there was no 
mention made of the interdependence of 
plants and animals. 

With the Brideson String Ensemble 
providing the instrumental selections, 
the costumed girls and boys from the 
Industrial Home for Crippled Children 
furnishing the songs, and other club 
members taking the spoken parts, they 
presented their own interpretation of 
“The Farmers’ Dispute.”’ 


CARNEGIE 
COMMENCEMENT 


N Monday morning, June 11, at 
10:30 oclock the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology will hold its twenty- 
seventh commencement in Syria 
Mosque. The address will be given by 


Waldemar B. Kaempffert, science editor 
of the New York Times. 

On Sunday evening, June 10, at 8:00 
oclock the Reverend Dr. John Baillie, 
Roosevelt professor of systematic the- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary, 


New York City, will deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon in Carnegie Music Hall. 


YOUNG VISITORS 
yee the month of April 7,382 


pupils representing seventy-four 
Pittsburgh schools were given natural 
history and fine arts instruction at the 
Carnegie Institute. In addition to this 
attendance 2,526 boys and girls visited 
one department or the other for par- 
ticular study; seven lectures, with a 
total attendance of 982, were given 
outside the building by members of the 
Institute staff; and twenty-seven school 
groups from distant as well as neighbor- 
ing counties of Western Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of the Post-Gazette, 
made educational tours of thecity which 
included special guidance at the Insti- 
tute. These tabulated numbers all 
came expressly by appointment and 
each group required and received specific 
teaching attention. 
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THE NEW MELLON PORTRAIT 


TT CarNEGIE MaGazine is glad to 
publish a photograph of an eques- 
trian portrait of Richard Beatty Mellon 
painted by John C. Johansen on a com- 
mission from some of Mr. Mellon's 
friends, which has been on view at the 
Carnegie Institute for several weeks 
before being transferred to its perma- 
nent home in the assembly room of the 
Rolling Rock Club. 

This portrait has 

been painted with 

a feeling and atmos- 

phere which are 

characteristic of 

Mr. Mellon in his 

love of this country 

home. 

In connection 
with the portrait it 
has been deemed 
appropriate to pub- 
lish the minute con- 
cerning Mr. Mellon 
which was adopted 
by the Shark of 
Trustees of the Car- 
negie Institute and 
written by William 
S. Moorhead, a 
member of the 
board. Mr. Moorhead’s tribute follows: 

It is fitting that some record be made 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Institute 
of the loss of one who has served on its 
board for many years. 

Richard Beatty Mellon lived all his 
life in Pittsburgh. He was active in 
business and civic affairs until a few 
days before his death. His indomitable 
will to carry on to the end mastered 
physical infirmities. It was only as he 
paused a moment by the busy stream of 
life to restore his strength that he drifted 
peacefully away to eternal rest. 

Mr. Mellon’s tastes were simple. He 
loved the outdoors. He fostered sport. 
He was a patron of art. He wanted 
Pittsburgh to be a place where people 


RICHARD BEATTY MELLON 
By Joun C. JoHANSEN 


could enjoy life, sound in mind and 
body. 

Modesty was an outstanding attri- 
bute of our departed friend. His many 
charitable and good deeds were done in 
secret, in so far as he could conceal 
them. 

Mr. Mellon's home life was ideal. He 
was a loving husband, a devoted parent. 
To his friends he 
was a charming 
companion. His 
subtle humor was a 
delight to all who 
knew him. So en- 
during is his per- 
sonality that we can 
hardly realize that 
he will gather with 
us no more at these 
meetings. His 
Roman mien and 
Spartan fortitude 
will long be re- 
membered. When 
the banking crisis 
was at its worst, he 
kept his head when 
many about him 
were losing theirs. 
No depositor in a 
Mellon-controlled bank was ever denied 
the right to withdraw his funds, except 
by governmental decree. No associate 
or stockholder ever failed to get his 
full share in a Mellon enterprise. 

Mr. Mellon was a builder and he 
builded as his heart contrived. ‘Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice!’’ 

If you look around, you see here a 
stately bank, its powerful lines: por- 
traying a citadel of security and fidelity; 
there, towering buildings, looking out 
on rivers and hills, as if keeping watch 
o'er the workshop of the world; here, 
a time-defying institute, built in classic 
simplicity and strength, where science 
labors for mankind; and, there, the in- 
spiring outlines of a noble church, its 
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Gothic spires uplifted in ecstasy to high 
Heaven. 

How much more eloquent 
monuments, throbbing with life, 
cold marble graven with epitaphs! 

As long as this community survives, 
those monuments will bear testimony 
to the fact that this man loved and 
labored for his native city. And when 
the Muse of History comes to describe 
the grandeur that is Pittsburgh and 
record the deeds of its eminent men, 
she will inscribe in glowing characters 
the name of the builder, benefactor, 
public-spirited citizen, patriot, Richard 
Beatty Mellon. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
untimely death of Richard Beatty 
Mellon is an irreparable loss to art, 
science, the humanities, and the welfare 
of this community and that we, the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institute, ex- 
tend to the members of his family 
assurances of our heartfelt sympathy 
in their bereavement. 


these 
than 


THE SCHOLASTIC’S 
MUSEUM AWARD 


T= seventh annual Scholastic Art 
Exhibition presenting the best crea- 
tive work of the year by the high-school 
students throughout the United States 
recently closed at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, preparatory to a tour of the chief 
cities of the country under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts. 

Among the entry classifications none 
was of more interest locally than the 
Carnegie Museum Award, so named in 
honor of Andrey Avinoff, director of the 
Carnegie Museum, who first conceived 
of the artistic problem and through 
whose inspiration the project was 
originally worked out successfully i 
the Pittsburgh schools. 

The awards are given for the best 
drawing of some animal or plant, living 
or extinct, which appears or might 
appear among the specimens of a mu- 
seum. In addition to the drawing, the 
student artist had to develop in color a 


decorative scheme derived from it to be 
applied to a textile, a piece of pottery 
or other ceramic, and a piece of jewelry. 

The first prize here reproduced had 
for its motive the scatophagus argus, 
a fish of the Indian Ocean, applied to 
a flower holder, a bracelet, ae all- 
over pattern, and is the work of four- 
teen-year-old Joseph Adams, of the 
Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh. 
The second prize was won by Nedra 
Wilson, of Notre Dame Convent, Staten 
Island, New York; and the third prize by 
John L. Farrell, of Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Connecticut. 
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i and Penelope, who have been 
tending the iealin of Gold through 
these many years, have gone away 
on a well-deserved and indefinite vaca- 
tion. They have made many friends 
through their whimsical discussions of 
problems that have usually turned upon 
a comparison of the methods of civili- 
zation in ancient Greece with those of 
the modern world. 

This department, the Garden of Gold, 
was inaugurated in the early days of the 
Carnecie MaGaziNE as a means of 
showing the fruitfulness which fol- 
lows the planting of seeds in its fertile 
soil. In plain English, when in 1921 
the Carnegie Corporation made its 
financial settlement with Mr. Car- 
negie’s philanthropic enterprises at 
Pittsburgh, one part of this arrange- 
ment stipulated that the Corporation 
would in 1946 give the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology $8,000,000 for its 
endowment fund provided that Pitts- 
burgh would raise $4,000,000—one 
third of which could be in buildings to 
be given by its friends. 

Times have been very hard recently 
and the Carnegie trustees have kept 
away from any campaign because it 
would come in competition with the 
financial plans of some of their neigh- 
bors. But the time has now arrived 
when it has become necessary to 
organize methods for the collection of 
the sum which is required to make up 
this great additional endowment in 
1946. With Pittsburgh’s $4,000,000 
added to the $8,000,000, there will be 
an addition of $12,000,000 to the Car- 
negie endowment funds, which will 
give that School a new income of 
$600,000 a year and will enable it to 
enlarge the work which has already 
placed it in the front rank of the world’s 
technical schools. 

It will be remembered that when 
the settlement was made in 1921 the 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


Corporation gave Carnegie Tech 
$7,000,000 for its endowment fund be- 
sides making a liberal provision for 
some current necessities. At that time 
the Corporation expressed its feeling 
that when the 1946 settlements are 
completed the people of Pittsburgh and 
the Carnegie alumni should assume the 
future necessities of the school. 

Just what shape the organization 
will take in the promotion of this 
obligation to collect $4,000,000 has 
not yet been determined. A great deal 
will be expected from the Carnegie 
graduates, who are now doing im- 
portant work in the development and 
leadership of our country. Pittsburgh 
will also be expected to make sub- 
stantial contributions toward this 
$4,000,000 fund from now until 1946. 
We already have $500,000 of the 
amount in hand, leaving $3,500,000 to 
make the enterprise a success. 

Those who are planning their wills 
with the idea of a final distribution of 
their resources could make no better use 
of philanthropic funds. 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Several years ago the United Ty- 
pothetae of America began to make 
annual contributions of $22,500 a year 
to the endowment fund of Carnegie 
Tech, chiefly as an acknowledgment of 
the sound work being done at that 
School in the promotion of artistic 
printing, and a cash contribution of 
$12,500 has just been received from that 
source, making $125,000 to date. 

Mrs. Charles Watkins, who for 
several years has been bringing her two 
young sons each week to study the edu- 
cational treasures of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, has sent a check for $10 as a good- 
will offering to the Institute. 

The total gifts recorded in the Maga- 
zine since its inauguration over seven 
years ago now amount to $1,079,916.44. 
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MICHELANGELO 
The Greatest Creative Artist of All Time 


n the drawings of the facade of the 

Carnegie Institute the designers made 
provision for four monumental figures 
in bronze to flank the two wing en- 
trances. Guarding a Renaissance build- 
ing dedicated to the arts, to literature, 
to music, and to science, the figures 
were to be symbolic of these four great 
civilizing forces in Renaissance history. 

For the entrance to Music Hall Shake- 
speare and Bach were chosen; for the 
entrance to the Museum, Galileo and 
Michelangelo. 

The choice of Galileo to signify sci- 
ence goes unchallenged, but why 
Michelangelo to represent art? Why 
should he be chosen above all others 
out of a period crowded with peerless 
artists? Some might well say that 
Raphael should have had that place of 
honor; others might as worthily advance 
the name of Rembrandt. But incom- 
parable as they were as painters, they 
expressed their art only in one form; and 
according to the Renaissance pattern 
the man of most perfect excellence and 
culture was not the specialist in one 
medium but the master of many. If 
versatility combined with supremacy is 
the measure, then why not Leonardo da 
Vinci, whose creative capacities pene- 
trated such a vast number of exacting 
fields that men shall never cease to 
marvel? But da Vinci's powers, as- 
tounding as they were, were diversified 
—to his reputation as a painter of the 
first importance he added such widely 
separated provinces as invention, bi- 
ology, astronomy, anatomy, geology, 
engineering, geometry. 

It was Michelangelo, however, who 
possessed the rare combination of con- 
centration with diversity. Here was an 
artist who expressed himself in paint- 
ing, in drawing, in sculpture, and in 
architecture with equal transcendency. 
On any one of these forms of art he 


could have relied for enduring fame, but 
to comprehend all four in such con- 
summate degree places him beyond the 
experiences of ordinary greatness. 

His genius was as unfathomable as it 
was supreme. A study of his life and 
his strange personality is more confus- 
ing than revealing; for his story abounds 
in contradictions. None of the human 
reactions follow which we would 
logically be led to expect. There is 
nothing to account for his greatness in 
his background. His father was in- 
digent, a man without vision or ambi- 
tion, who considered his son's artistic 
inclinations more of a disgrace than a 
blessing. Born at Caprese, just outside 
Florence, he had a stone-hewer’s wife 
for a nurse and a quarried hillside for 
his first view of the world, all of which 
is more picturesque than convincing. 
Of his mother we know little. She 
died when she was only twenty-two, 
leaving five little boys, four of whom 
never showed the remotest sign of rare 
endowment. As for the remaining one 
he gave his family the benefit of every 
reward his talents earned him, yet they 
and their unsympathetic father bled 
him greedily all his life without having 
any realization of the extraordinary 
gifts that provided the ducats. 

Where, then, did Michelangelo get 
his inspiration? Not from his un- 
appreciative family certainly. Perhaps 
the answer might be found in some 
consuming love that filled him—to win 
the smiles of some woman whom he 
idolized, he was driven on to ever 
greater accomplishment. But love, that 
is so natural and so insistent usually, 
cannot explain the forces behind 
Michelangelo; for he had no love affairs, 
no ladies in the shadows. Like his dis- 
tinguished contemporary, Leonardo, he 
was never the lover. Late in life— 
—when he was past sixty—he met the 
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mystical Vittoria Colonna, religious 
poetess and other-world creature, whose 
friendship affected him profoundly, but 
the tardiness of her appearance in his 
life removes her as a source of inspira- 
tion. 

One other human relationship might 
have existed that could have acted as 
a stimulant to his bold creativeness—he 
might have been spurred on super- 
humanly to show himself worthy of the 
faith some patron placed in him. It is 
true that he did have a patron, a be- 
loved one whom he never forgot nor 
ceased to honor. It was Lorenzo the 
Magnificent who first gave the boy his 
chance by choosing him as one of 
Ghirlandaio’s most promising appren- 
tices to come into the Medici palace, to 
live, to study, and to rub shoulders 
with Greek scholars and Florentine 
craftsmen of rank. But Lorenzo's glori- 
ous reign was fast drawing to finality 
when the little-known Michelangelo 
came to his attention. For less than 


three years he knew him before his 
death, and when he died his young 
protégé wept bitterly, realizing full 


well that many Medicis would come 
after but that none of them would even 
faintly compare in brilliance and im- 
agination with the Magnificent One. 
Obviously, this brief and youthful 
association with Lorenzo was not suf- 
ficiently sustained to account for the 
many inspired years of art that fol- 
lowed. 

No outer circumstance, it would 
seem, can explain his intensity or his 
magnitude. He gained the heights but 
he gained them alone. And as he 
ascended he gave no heed to the things 
that influence lesser men. Ambition 
seems to have had no part in his char- 
acter, and the adulation of the beauty- 
loving populace, who acknowledged 

is supremacy and called him their 
foremost sculptor before he was scarcely 
grown to manhood, left him indifferent. 
He was no respecter of temporal or 
ecclesiastical authority—the various 
members of the Medici family used him 
and seven popes clamored for his 


services; he was dutiful and he never 
relaxed in his desire to give them his 
best, but they neither intimidated nor 
impressed him. A sad and rugged soul, 
often misunderstood, with no tolerance 
for those incapable of perfection, scorn- 
ful, without charm, and always soli- 
tary, he was probably as much an 
enigma then as he is to us who are try- 
ing to analyze him through the haze 
of three centuries. And yet it is in- 
contestable that he stands as the grand- 
est manifestation of the Renaissance at 
its pinnacle, the one and only artist 
whose work has ever entitled him to be 
considered with the best of classical 
Greece. 

In characterizing the Carnegie Insti- 
tute Michelangelo, the Scotch-Ameri- 
can sculptor, J. Massey Rhind, placed 
in the hands of the seated figure the 
tools that were his favorite companions. 
In his right hand is the mallet, in his 
left the chipper. He could have as 
appropriately equipped him with the 
tools of painting, of architecture, or of 
drawing, for it is generally admitted 
that his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel 
constitute the greatest single-handed 
work of art that man has ever produced; 
the glistening dome of St. Peter's is a 
masterpiece in building, even though he 
conceived and executed it when he was 
past eighty; while his lost cartoon of 
the bathing soldiers, with its hitherto 
uncomprehended grasp of foreshorten- 
ing and the rendering of volume should 
serve, according to the exacting judg- 
ment of Benvenuto Cellini, as a standard 
of drawing for the world. 

But Rhind knew the element that 
Michelangelo loved the best. Sculpture, 
often considered to be the most difficult, 
was his preference above all the other 
arts. He would never have expressed 
himself in any material but marble if 
circumstances had not forced him to do 
so. He undertook the decorations of 
the Sistine only as a rebuff to Bramante, 
the pope’s architect, who wished to 
advance his nephew, the great Raphael, 
as arival. Military sieges and the peril 
of his native Florence brought forth his 
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famous fortifications and bridges. As 
for his position as architect of St. 
Peter's, succeeding San Gallo, it was 
always filled with wrangling and petty 
jealousies; all of which proves that even 
though his heart was not in the work 
completely, he could do nothing poorly. 

Michelangelo himself always con- 
tended that marble was his most satis- 
fying medium—hard, unbending, im- 
mutable like its conqueror. For months 
at a time he would live near the quar- 
ries of Carrara and Serravezza super- 
vising and even taking active part in 
the transporting of these huge blocks. 
Painting he often referred to as effemi- 
nate work—it was sculpturing that 
demanded the strength and alee 
of a man. 

His pieces of greatest fame are the 
‘*Moses,”’ the four nudes of the Medi- 
cean chapel, and the ‘‘David.’’ For 
forty years he worried over the tomb of 
Julius II, but out of a design that called 
for forty figures the ‘‘Moses’’ and two 
slaves were as far as he was allowed to 
proceed. It was to have been a massive 


pontifical resting place, three stories in 


height, so immense indeed that the 
eager pope ordered St. Peter’s torn 
down and reared again to accommodate 
it. His reclining figures on the sarcoph- 
aguses of two of the lesser sasdici 
heirs in the family sacristy in Florence 
are unforgettable and are well de- 
scribed as the ‘‘greatest sculptures since 
Phidias designed his passive gods.” 
The *“‘Moses’’ and the nudes were 
executed after their creator had had 
years of experience and assurance, when 
we had come to expect unprecedented 
performance. The ‘‘David,’’ however, 
was the product of his early manhood. 
He was just twenty-six when he was 
awarded the commission and he became 
a recluse for the eighteen months dur- 
ing which he labored over it. The 
history behind his undertaking the 
‘David’ is so illuminating of the whole 
character of the man that it should be 
recalled here. A great marble slab, 
eighteen feet long and impossibly nar- 
row, had lain in the cathedral yard for 


a hundred years. Many an artist had 
looked at it and refused to risk the 
humiliation of failure. Finally some- 
one suggested that it could be used only 
by patching. To prove the contrary 
was just the spur Michelangelo needed. 
Out of the awkward stone, without 
adding to it or altering the shape, he 
aaa the figure of a youth in heroic 
size that included the final inch of its 
length. The statuette which Rhind 
has incorporated in his portrayal of 
Michelangelo is highly reminiscent of 
the pose of the ‘‘David.’’ The Savona- 
rola enthusiasts were inclined at first 
to bemoan the nude state of the figure, 
but time soon restored candor to its 
rightful place, and the statue became 
the most beloved in the city and its 
foremost pride. It has often been 
called the most majestic statue since 
the Olympian Zeus. 

Michelangelo was born in 1475—in 
times never more stirring. Constanti- 
nople had been wrested from the Chris- 
tians not long before; his countryman, 
Columbus, was soon to set out for the 
New World;reverberations of Dante and 
Giotto were still quite fresh; Ghiberti's 
bronze gates, Donatello’s bas-reliefs, 
and Brunelleschi’s architectural calcu- 
lations had set Florence by the ears 
even more recently; Copernicus, just 
two years older than Michelangelo, was 
soon to be saying strange and befud- 
dling things about the ways of the uni- 
verse; Gutenberg had just died, leaving 
an imperishable reminder of himself in 
the form of a queer little device that 
reproduced letters; in less than a decade 
Luther, full of audacities about dis- 
pensations, was to be born. 

He lived and shone through a tumul- 
tuous and radiant epoch—a strenuous 
life of eighty-nine years, which was pro- 
ductive almost to the very last. The 
Renaissance was in almost full as- 
cendancy when he became part of it; 
his genius carried it to its full splendor; 
by the time of his death it had begun to 
fade into a faint reflection of its ee rmer 
glory. 

E.R. A. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


oo the three hundred and 
seventieth anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s entrance into the world, the 
Shakespeare Birthday Club of Pitts- 
burgh held its annual commemorative 
program in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
morning of April 23, when the student 
players of the Carnegie Little Theater 
gave three scenes from ‘‘Henry IV,’’ the 
Shakespearean work then current at 
the Drama School. 

Directly following the presentation 
of these excerpts from a Shakespearean 
historical drama not before seen by this 
generation in Pittsburgh, the company 
of players led the way to the entrance 
of Music Hall to gather in homage 
about the great statue of the Bard of 
Avon. There Lady Percy (Audrey 
Kelley) recited an ode written expressly 
for the occasion by the president of the 
local Shakespeare Birthday Club. Lady 
Percy, assisted by Hotspur’s page 


(Georgie Etta Taylor), King Henry 
(William Beal), the Prince of Wales 
(John Dawson), the Earl of Worcester 
(Joseph Batcheller), the Earl of North- 
umberland (George McCalmon), and 
Hotspur (Donald Gallagher), then com- 
pleted the picturesque ceremony by 
placing a flowered wreath around the 
neck of their inspirer. 

This annual occasion had unusual 
significance since a double anniversary 
was celebrated—the second one being 
the twentieth year since the establish- 
ment of the Drama School at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in February, 
1914. The announcement of the open- 
ing of a department and a theater for an 
extensive course in the arts of the stage 
caused considerable interest by those 
fostering the experimental theater of 
that day. It was the first college course 
in America in the arts of the theater and 
represented unusual vision and belief 
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in drama as education. Even today a 
full course of intensive training in act- 
ing, the technicalities of production, 
and the arts of the theater, culminating 
in a bachelor of arts degree in drama, is 
a rarity. 

Since the Little Theater raised the 
curtain just two decades ago on its 
first play—‘‘Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona,’ the Drama School has presented 
510 productions. Of these seventy-three 
were written by Carnegie-trained stu- 
dent playwrights and _ twenty-three 
were Shakespearean revivals. The long 
Shakespeare record stands alone in the 
United States and it is only outshone, so 
far as the English-speaking world goes, 
by that of the ‘Old Vic’’ in London 
and the Memorial Theater at Stratford. 

In recognition of this impressive 
achievement there was a special broad- 
cast over KDKA of scenes from ‘Henry 
[V"’ in the afternoon and a special per- 
formance of the entire play in the even- 
ing. Between acts B. Iden Payne, guest 
director, whose unique presentations so 
faithful to the Elizabethan manner are 


distinguished by their dramatic scholar- 


ship and authenticity, spoke of his 
annual pleasure in working in a little 
theater so devoted to the Shakespearean 
tradition. Dr. Baker as president of the 
institution reviewed the history of the 
School of Drama since its founding. 
Elmer Kenyon, head of the School, told 
of the many anniversary greetings re- 
ceived from notable men and women 
whose names loom large in the con- 
temporary theater—Otis Skinner, dean 
of American actors; Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field, whose actor-husband’s collec- 
tion of costumes were willed to the Car- 
negie Little Theater; Theresa Hepburn 
and Philip Moeller, directors of the 
Theater Guild; Archibald Henderson, 
official biographer of Bernard Shaw; 
Lawrence Langner, author of three 
current stage successes; William Poel, 
president of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society; Marc Connelly, author of *“The 
Green Pastures’’; Walter Prichard 
Eaton, dramatic critic and writer; 
Whitford Kane, well-known Irish actor, 


now playing in “‘Yellow Jack’’; Brock 
Pemberton and George C. Tyler, theatri- 
cal producers; Kenneth Macgowan, di- 
rector of RKO Studios in Hollywood; 
and Dennis King, English star of 
“Richard of Bordeaux.”’ 

All sent messages in high praise of the 
progress and standing of the Carnegie 
Drama School, only a few of which can 
be recorded here. From Hardie Al- 
bright, but lately playing Hamlet on 
the Carnegie boards and now secure in 
moving pictures: “‘After ten years I 
still believe Carnegie is the greatest 
training for the stage in the country.” 

Clayton Hamilton, author, dramatist, 
and critic wrote: “‘1914 is remembered 
generally as the year of the initiation of 
a world catastrophe. I prefer to cele- 
brate it as the year of the inauguration 
of our finest school of the drama. It is 
better to build up than to destroy; and 
surely it is more heroic to produce 510 
plays, including twenty-three by the 
greatest dramatist who ever lived, than 
to bombard a great cathedral and to 
shatter into fragments a thousand other 
Gothic churches and medieval monu- 
ments. I am happy to tender you my 
congratulations and I send you my best 
wishes for all of the uncounted years to 
come.” 

Harley Granville-Barker, famous Eng- 
lish playw right, sent felicitations from 
Paris: ‘I congratulate you very heartily 
on your twentieth anniversary. It 
must have been within a year or two of 
its beginning that I first saw it, and I 
remember now how impressed and de- 
lighted I was both with the equipment 
and, far more, with the spirit of the 
work there. But many people can make 
interesting beginnings. The test is to 
be able to carry on. And you seem to be 
passing that test triumphantly. I hope 
that some day I may find myself within 
your doors again.” 


This is man’s work on earth, one of develop- 
ment toward the more perfect day; nothing yet 
finished, but all growing better through his 
strenuous exertions. ‘“‘Rest and be thankful’’ 
is for another existence. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Reviews of Shakespeare's ‘‘Henry IV, Part 2”’ 
and the Student-written Ballet ‘* Persephone’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue ending of 
the tragedy of 
Richard II Mase- 
field calls the 
second part of 
‘“King Henry 
IV.’’ Shake- 
speare gathers up 
the threads. The 
f hard, confident, 
clear-headed 
Bolingbroke of 
the earlier play 
is now a tired sick man, tortured with 
sleeplessness, plagued with political 
and family troubles; conscience-stricken, 
and trying desperately to pretend to 
himself that he is not. Richard, ‘‘that 
sweet and lovely rose,’’ is avenged! 
For some reason or other, this second 
part has not enjoyed on the stage even 
the very limited popularity of the first 
part. This present production of B. 
Iden Payne’s is, I think, the first time 
it has ever been given in eee 
Yet is seems to me quite as good a 
stage play as the first part. It is true 
that the romantic element, supplied 
by Hotspur in the first part, is miss- 
ing, a there is perhaps not quite 
so much of Falstaff, but the rogues’ 
gallery has been richly added to in the 
persons of Pistol and Doll Tearsheet 
and a more developed Mrs. Quickly. 
No scene in either part is so uproariously 
funny as the Eastcheap tavern scene 
where all these worthies appear. Then 
there are the scenes at Justice Shallow’s 
in which we get a taste of country 
humors in contrast to the humors of 
the city streets. These scenes play 
against a background of the changeless, 
dull, pleasant life of the English coun- 


tryside. Plots and uprisings are not 
important here, nor—except in retro- 
spect—the brawls and riotous life of 
London; but the price of bullocks at 
the Stamford Fair, the smith’s bill for 
shoeing and plow irons, the sowing 
of the headland with red wheat are 
decidedly so. It is true that this country 
flavor is more evident in the reading of 
the play than in the acting of it. At 
least, such was the case in the present 
production. The noble characters are 
equally well drawn in Part 2. The 
vacillating Northumberland, winding 
everything round with a tangle of 
words and metaphors, is admirably 
drawn. There is no lack of fine poetry. 
The King’s apostrophe to sleep is finer 
than any speech in Part 1. Prince Hal, 
that liaison officer between the High 
and the Low, is less gay in this part, 
more definitely on the side of the High; 
the escapade at the tavern where he 
disguises himself as a drawer is only 
entered into half-heartedly; he is al- 
ready the heir to the throne and the 
politic and level-headed son of a 
scheming father. 

It seems to me that far too much pity 
has been wasted on Falstaff by most of 
Shakespeare's commentators. The 
Prince’s treatment of him in the last 
act is certainly ruthless, but Falstaff’s 
behavior at the coronation must have 
been very disconcerting to a young king 
trying to make a good first impression. 
Shakespeare, in spite of the epilogue, 
was finished with Falstaff. The char- 
acter is complete and perfect in ‘‘Henry 
IV."’ I doubt if Shakespeare had any 
idea of reintroducing him in ‘“‘Henry 
V."’ The buffoon of the ‘“Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ has nothing in common 
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with our great Falstaff but his paunch 
and his name. 

For a comparatively unfamiliar play 
the second part of ‘‘Henry IV"’ is sur- 
prisingly fl of ‘‘quotations,”’ of 
phrases that have become part of our 
everyday speech: “‘he hath eaten me out 
of house and home,” ‘‘a poor lone 
woman,’’ the one about the wish being 
father to the thought, and, of course, 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” 

The present performance was directed 
by Mr. Payne with the same under- 
standing and the same clarity that he 
gave to his direction of Part 1. The 
characters which reappeared in Part 2 
were played by the same actors who 
had taken them in Part 1. The Falstaff 
and the King continued their excellent 
characterizations with an added famili- 
arity with the parts; Prince Hal was 
better and more suited to the soberer 
prince of Part 2; the Bardolph gave, in 
spite of a circus make-up, a most con- 
vincing sketch of a sot. Of the new 
characters, Pistol swaggered and de- 
claimed his blood- a thunder with 
spirit. The Hotspur of Part 1 became 


SCENE FROM THE SECOND PART OF “HENRY Iv"’— 


Justices 


the chief justice of the second part and 
gave a nicely thought-out portrait of 
that dryly virtuous old gentleman; 
those other ornaments of the bench, 
Shallow and Silence, were 
amusing; and Mistress Doll Tearsheet 
was played with a full appreciation of 
the character and hurled her invectives 
at Pistol and the officers of the law with 
great spirit. It must be admitted that 


Shakespeare had a very pretty taste in 
the ribald! The dancer of the epilogue 
spoke her lines with gayety and charm. 


Although it is perhaps none of my 
business, I cannot close an account of 
the activities of the Little Theater 
without mentioning one of the pleasant- 
est evenings I have spent there this 
season. 

Earl Wild, a student of the Depart- 
ment of Music, in collaboration with a 
fellow student, George Youngling, 
composed a ballet in three tableaux on 
the ever, green subject of Demeter and 
Persephone; a third student, Chauncey 
V. Kelly, supplied the orchestration. 
Miss Cecil Kitcat—who, with J. Vick 
O’Brien, conducting the orchestra, 


STUDENT PLAYERS 
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SCENE FROM ‘“‘PERSEPHONE’’—STUDENT DANCERS 


was the only member of the faculty 
concerned in this production—devised 
the choreography. A student of archi- 
tecture, James McNaughton, designed 
the sets and was general production 
manager, and the ballet was danced by 
students of the departments of Drama 
and Music. The result of this com- 
bination of the arts was a surprisingly 
unified performance and entirely de- 
lightful. 

The music, more or less in the modern 
manner, was gay and spontaneous, very 
cleverly scored and, above all, eminently 
danceable. The choreography was based 
on Dalcroze eurythmics and not on the 
technique of the classical ballet. The 
contrast between the light, natural 
movements of the nymphs and the god- 
desses and the sharp mechanized ges- 
tures and motions of the inhabitants 
of the lower regions was very effective. 
The dancers—I beg your pardon, the 
corps de ballet—while not possessed of 
any great technical skill, showed a good 
rhythmic sense, and danced so naturally 
and unaffectedly and with such evident 
enjoyment that the audience was capti- 
vated. Of the principal dancers, the 


Hades was the most accomplished, 
but the Persephone was as graceful and 
springlike as one could wish, and the 
Demeter showed a fine appreciation of 
the tragic pose. The entrance of 
Hermes in a flood of white light into 
the realm of Hades was a handsome 
thing to see. The setting, which con- 
sisted of harmoniously arranged groups 
of steps and platforms on different 
levels against vague, dark curtains, was 
a pleasure to the eye, and greatly in- 
creased the interest of the dances. 

The costumes, which made no at- 
tempt to reproduce Greek dress of any 
period, were charming in color and 
line and heightened the beauty of the 
lithe young bodies that they clothed. 

The orchestra of the Department of 
Music under the baton of Mr. O'Brien 
gave Demeter and Persephone a render- 
ing that must have delighted the young 
composers. 

I hope that soon again I may read at 
the head of a program, as I did on this 
one: ‘“The students of the departments of 
Music atid Drama are pleased to present 
a project of their own.”’ I shall be 
pleased too. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT 
THE THEATER? 


[In a recent radio conference with 
George Seibel, dramatic and literary 
critic of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
the Editor presented views on this 
provocative subject in substance as 
follows:] 


4 es question is a big one, but I think 
the theater needs a revolution. To 
get right down to the facts in the case— 
New York City is the central power 
house of the American theater. A few 
years ago a play would have a good run 
in New York, and then send play, 
actors, and scenery for a tour reaching 
more or less across the country. But 
now what is called “‘the road’’ is gone. 
Few plays leave New York; when they 
do, they go to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago—that 
is, they go to those cities if they have 
good luck—but that is not often. 
Then they die. The theaters in a thou- 
sand American cities have been trans- 
formed into moving-picture houses— 
literally, all of them. The New York 
Times reported recently that Miss 
Katherine Cornell, on her tour of the 
Great West, passed through one entire 
State with her whole company and her 
elaborate production intact without 
being able to find one theater available 
for her fine plays. And what a loss to 
our people! Let a nation grow up with- 
out a rich and healthy theater, opulent 
in its power to purchase plays and pro- 
duce them adequately, and you are 


going to have a race without imagina- 
tion—a race of dried sticks. What a 
fine thing it would be for our civiliza- 
tion if we could reclaim a legitimate 
theater in every city in this broad land 
and get it into even one-night produc- 
tions. A young generation of actors is 
coming along, but there is no room for 
them in the legitimate theater. Of 
course there is Hollywood, but it is a 
thing apart from the real theater. 
Every year from our Carnegie Little 
Theater President Baker turns out a class 
of splendid young men and women, 
thoroughly trained in every branch of 
theatrical operation—writing the plays 
and acting them, painting the scenes, 
making the costumes, furnishing the 
music—everything that relates to play 
production; and many of them have 
won fame in this work. But without a 
flourishing theater these wonderful 
young people cannot find it a promising 
profession. 

The principal cause of the theater's 
decline is, I think, the competition of 
the moving pictures. But I would not 
abolish the movies—never!—for I look 
upon them as one of the most useful 
developments in the history of the 
theater for popular entertainment and 
instruction. My idea is that the mov- 
ing-picture houses have won their 
popularity by a one-price low charge for 
admission, which permits their patrons 
to choose any seats—all at one price. 
This permits a young man to take a 
friend for a delightful evening of enter- 
tainment at an outside price of one 
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dollar for both. If this young man 
invites his guest to see a regular play, 
instead of spending one dollar, if he 
chooses the best reserved seats, he will 
spend three dollars apiece. He will thus 
have a charge of six dollars against one 
dollar for the movies. If this would 
bankrupt his budget, he finds his theater 
has a graded list of prices, starting at 
two dollars for the first rows in the 
first balcony, one dollar for the back 
seats in that balcony, one dollar for the 
front rows in the second balcony, and 
fifty cents for the remainder of the 
second balcony. I would charge the 
usual minimum for the reserved seats 
in the orchestra, and would open up all 
the rest of the seats—first come, first 
served—like the moving-picture houses 
—at a uniform price of fifty cents. Of 
course the manager of a high-priced 
spectacular show must raise his prices 
to give him a fair profit. But I would 
still preserve the uniform two prices— 
one for reserved seats, and all the rest 
at one price much lower. 

Another revolutionary change I want 
for the theater is better diction. I want 
the actors to speak so that their voices 
will be heard plainly in the top seats 
of the uppermost balcony. At the pre- 
sent time it is pretty difficult to hear 
the actors in these large theaters if you 
sit back more than four or five rows. 
Mr. Seibel and I happened to see each 
other at the same play not long ago, and 
in walking out of the theater we agreed 
that we had not heard more than half 
the dialogue in the early scenes because 
of its rapid fire and inarticulate delivery 
by all the players, with three or four 
exceptions, and the star was among the 
sinners. Both of us, at a different hour 
the next day, told the star he was ruin- 
ing the popularity of his play by this 
inarticulate diction. He was so sensible 
that he changed the whole tempo of the 
dialogue, and wrote me the next day 
that the suggestion had made an im- 
mediate improvement in his play. 

Now, in order to reach the clear 
enunciation to which our people have 
been educated by the talking pictures, 


I believe it has become necessary for 
the legitimate theater to adopt an 
amplifying apparatus which will actu- 
ally carry even whispered words to the 
high seats in these balconies. When 
that is done, and this price system is 
changed, people will begin to come back 
to the regular theater, which must be 
preserved as a precious heritage that has 
come down to us in all its splendor 
from ancient times. 

The public, unfortunately, through 
the influence of moving pictures, have 
lost their habit of expressing approval 
by applause. This silence in great 
dramatic moments is discouraging to 
the players. Applause is necessary to 
the best performance, and the actors are 
apt to fall into mechanical habits of 
acting unless they meet a spontaneous 
and reciprocal support from the audi- 
ence. In recent plays this absence of 
applause was really depressing, al- 
though I am sure the audience appreci- 
ated the beauty and merit of the per- 
formances. This is a point which should 
be brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic. That is one way they can help in 
the restoration of the theater to the 
days of its glory and power. 


STRIKING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


7 newspapers very frequently re- 
port a strike of school children 
against the orders or policy of their 
school boards, and tell of their staying 
away from their classes for several days 
until the particular question in each 
case is settled. This is a dangerous and 
an intolerable practice. The principal 
cause of these youthful strikes is the 
dismissal of a teacher favored by the 
pee and there is sometimes reason 
or the belief that the teacher has 
played upon the sympathies of the 
children to instigate them to revolt. 
But no cause, no grievance, no dis- 
appointment that may be lodged in the 
minds of those young scholars can 
justify a strike. If there is ever a ground 
for protest, the school board wiil 
doubtless grant a hearing to a com- 
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mittee of the parents, who alone should 
have the right to suggest a discussion. 
But when the children presume to act 
in such a matter, they are learning a 
lesson of disobedience to constituted 
authority which will grow as they 
grow, and will, in some cases, carry 
them into the ranks of habitual crim- 
inals. 

We cannot talk of punishments for 
these children for we regard them too 
tenderly for that; but oficial discipline 
against them should be instant and in- 
exorable in each case as it arises, until 
they are impressed with the fact that 
their only function in going to school 
is to study and to learn, and not to 
dictate the policy of those to whom the 
administration of the schools has been 
committed. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The sixth series dealing with natural-science subjects 
of local interest, entitled **The Naturalist—Afield and 
at Home," broadcast over WCAE every Monday even- 
ing at 6 oclock under the auspices of the Section of Edu- 
cation of the Carnegie Museum. | 


May 

21—*‘The Dinosaur National Monument," by 
J. LeRoy Kay, field collector. 
Fossil-Hunting in the Badlands,"’ by John 


J. Burke, assistant in the Section of 
Vertebrate Paleontology. 


28—" 


‘The Soil and its Effect on Plant Life,’’ by 
O. E. Jennings, curator of Botany. 


‘Adventures in Bird Study,’’ by Ruth 
Trimble, assistant curator of Ornithology. 


““A Naturalist in South America,’’ by 
Charles T. Agostini, assistant preparator 
in the Section of Education. 


“Sharks and Their Taking Ways,’’ by 
Arthur W. Henn, curator of Ichthyology. 


NATIONAL IDEALS 


Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labor’d mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 

—O iver GoLpsMITH 
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